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from utter humiliation and dismemberment. For
years he had foreseen the inevitable rivalry of Russia
and Japan in Korea; on his advice, since 1894, the
Government at Peking had treated Russia with
marked consideration and courtesy. In the bitterness
of his defeat, humiliated by his enemies at Court,
small wonder that he was willing to pay almost any
price to Russia in return for the prospect of revenge.
His subsequent relations with the Russian Govern-
ment were not the result of any sudden impulse, but
of defensive plans long and carefully laid.

No sooner had the Central Government at Peking
and the world at large realised the completeness of
China's collapse and begun to consider some of its
immediate consequences, than Li's enemies turned
with one accord upon him. Led by the Censor An
Wei-chun, a number of Hanlin scholars submitted
a long Memorial to the Throne, in which they fiercely
attacked the Viceroy and demanded his impeachment*
In this document he was described as " the incom-
petent, arrogant, unprincipled official who, by his
conduct of affairs, has so endangered the interests
of the State that his name stinks in the nostrils of
his countrymen." As an example of the kind of
scurrilous abuse to which the Censorate gave expres-
sion the following will serve :

" It is moreover a matter of common knowledge that
Li has millions of taels invested in Japanese coal
mines at Ch'a Shan, that his son (Li Ching-fong) has
established three business houses in Japan, that greed
of gain has so clouded his intellect that the Japanese
can do with him whatever they like, that the news
of a defeat suffered by China elates him and a Chinese
victory fills him with depression."